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speeches, with few exceptions, were the expression of that
temper in all the varying and tangled conditions of human
circumstance. De Quincey's disparagement of Fox by com-
parison not only with Burke but with Windham, need not
concern us very much, but it is curious to notice Hazlitt's
contrast between Burke's "imaginative" genius and Fox's
" practical" genius, and the particularly unfortunate example
he gives of the contrast. Hazlitt describes Burke as watching
in the French war the passions of men unfolding themselves
in new situations, and Fox as dogging the steps of the allies
with his sutler's bag, his muster-roll, and his army estimates
at his back. " He said, you have only fifty thousand troops,
the enemy have a hundred thousand, this place is dismantled,
it can make no resistance: your troops were beaten last
year, they must therefore be disheartened this," An apt
speech to put Into Fox's mouth in order to point Hazlitt's
antithesis, but about as unrepresentative a speech as could
be imagined. The truth is that in their calculations of the
French Revolutionary war both Fox and Burke argued
entirely from the spiritual character of the conflict. It was
Burke's argument that if you could create and collect a
great and general enthusiasm, quite austere and disinterested,
for order and monarchy, and the solemn antiquities of Europe,
you could crush the French Revolution. It was Fox's argu-
ment that the moral energy of the passion for independence
and for self-expression, the national will of France, was a
force so terrible that it was idle to talk of subduing the
sweep and play of its enthusiasm by any diplomatic com-
binations, or by arraying against it a power derived from
any impulse that was less permanent or less truly universal.
The speech Hazlitt puts into Fox's mouth is not Fox's
speech at all, it is the other side of Pitt's mechanical argu-
ments for the war. Pitt slept on an easy pillow as he
dreamt of France bankrupt, her finances exhausted, and her
population ravaged by the war. Statistics, estimates, and
budgets were his right arm and consolation ; in the minds
of Fox and Burke alike they played a very small part on